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The custom of living at a distance from the place of work was intro-
duced by the City merchants, who found the narrow, damp, dark lanes
of the City an unpleasant contrast with the streets and squares of west
London. The practice first appears to have become noticeable after the
Seven Years* War when it was stigmatized as a new-fangled luxury98
and was far from universal in the early nineteenth century. Archenholtz,
writing about 1780, says,
... there has been within the space of twenty years truly a migration from the
east end of London to the west, thousands passing from that part of the Chy,
where new buildings are no longer carried on, to this end, where fertile fields
and the most agreeable gardens are daily metamorphosed into houses and
streets."
In 1801 the recent increase of houses is ascribed to a change of manners
according to which merchants 'make a part of their well-being consist
in living in a different quarter of the town from that in which they
work'. The custom caused much surprise among foreign observers,
and it was remarked that it was one only possible to the English with
their passion for exercise in the open air. It was long before the practice
was extended to the poorer sections of the community.
Secondly, the standard dwelling of the artisan, even in a * genteel
trade*, seems to have been a single room - and in very many cases a
furnished room - while in many trades this was workshop as well as
living and sleeping-place. Differences of social grade among the workers
were marked by the part of the house occupied, by the respectability or
otherwise of the street or court, and by the distinction between the
lodger, 'the room-keeper* (who might take in other lodgers) and the
'housekeeper', rather than by the occupation of a greater number of
rooms. The causes of this crowded state of living may be supposed to
have been social custom and want of house-room acting and reacting
on one another in a vicious circle. The evidence of budgets is that about
one-eighth part of earnings went on rent.* As these are not authenti-
cated accounts, but statements to show the inadequacy of wages, the
proportion is probably over- rather than under-rated. The prevalence of
living in ready-furnished lodgings may be ascribed to that improvidence
which was an outcome of the social conditions of the time, to the
number of people who made or eked out a living from letting furnished
* See Chapter 4.